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of Man, Liverpool, Edinburgh and Jersey. Connecting flights 
between Dublin and Shannon. 


Book to Dublin through your travel agent, British European 


Airways or Aer Lingus in London:—174 Regent Street, W.1. 
Telephone: WHltehall 1080. 
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THE AGELESS BEAUTY OF GLASS 





Pattern 603/140 


This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries trom 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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Glass 


IWATERFORD GLASS LIMITED - WATERFORD . IRELAND 
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Arnotts have the most beautiful 
Donegal hand embroidered linens . . . 


tablecloths, teacloths, traycloths, napkins. 


Come and see them. 
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Arnotts is one of 


Dublin’s leading department stores, 
a stone’s throw from 
Nelson Pillar and the city centre. 
Send for illustrated Visitors’ Brochure 


with map of Dublin. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’” SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLs OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL BAY AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 


TO 
Vale of the Boyne 
Drogheda and Clogher Harbour 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Doonaree 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 
Mystery Tours 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 





To 
Mountains of Mourne 
Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
Ballyshannon, Donegal and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 
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MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 

Model iP. Per Week Model Ds oe Per Week 

Ford RAC 10 | £16 16 o |} Ford RAC 16 | £20 0 o 

Anglia | BHP 36 $45.00 Consul | BHP 47 $57.00 

Ford RAC 10 | £18 18 0 |} Ford RAC 18 | £22 0 o | 
Prefect | BHP 36 $54.00 Consul | BHP 55 $63.00 
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CITY OF CORK STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
112 PATRICK STREET, 
CORK 


BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 
16 WESTMORELAND STREET, 
DUBLIN 
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Our Cover Picture 
ERRIGAL, THE HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN Donegal. Many anglers are attracted to 
this part of Ireland by the excellent fishing to be had in its many rivers and 
lakes. Angling, however, is not its only attraction for it is set in a region of 
beautiful mountain, lake and glen scenery. 

The whole county is a splendid natural holiday-land, offering a wide range 
of vacation possibilities from the excellent beaches and fine bathing of the 
seaside resorts along its various and indented coast to the great expanses of 
heather and gorse covered moorland and mountain which characterise the 
Donegal landscape. 
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BY BRIAN FITZGERALD 
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CARTON, County Kildare. The Saloon 
ceiling by Paul and Philip Franchini. 


When you drive 

through the Irish countryside, past 

rich green fields and brown peaty bogs, 
with a bluish range of mountains 

ever visible somewhere in the distance, 
you will suddenly come 

across mile upon mile of grey stone wall. 
Trees are not very plentiful in Ireland, 
but behind that wall you will 

observe trees, a great profusion of them. 
That grey stone wall and those trees tell 
you that you are approaching a house, 
the house of its neighbourhood, 

locally known as the Big House. 
Presently gates 

and a lodge come into view. All that 
exists within the high encircling wall 
mansion, gardens, farm, park and woods 
—is called in Ireland the demesne. 
Readers are reminded that many of the 
houses referred to in this article. 

are still private residences and 

may be visited only if permission 

has been obtained in advance. 











HE BiG House is a survival of the old days. Up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, when most of the houses 
were built, the Irish lord was no mere landowner, but rather 
a great prince. Even in the nineteenth-century he was still 
living a life of feudal splendour, not unlike that lived by his 
Russian counterpart, as described in the novels of Turgenev 
and Chekov. The Big House, like the castle before it, was 
self-sufficient. It constituted a little state in itself, having 
within the demesne walls its own breweries and bakehouses, 


its workshops and coach-houses, employing a regiment of 


servants and retainers. As for the house itself, it was a palace 
in miniature, its galleries and stately apartments echoing the 
voices and footsteps not only of its lord and his lady, their 
friends and relations, but also those of the stewards, chaplain, 
librarian, and the innumerable footmen who attended to 
them. 

But first came the castle. It was the Norman invaders who 
built the castles. Few of the hundreds of castles which they 
built during five hundred years survive today. Many are in 
ruins, and cattle graze beneath their ivy-covered walls. Most 
famous of Irish castles is Blarney in Co. Cork. Another is 
Kilkenny Castle, a magnificent pile standing on high ground 
beside the River Nore. Though much altered since its 
erection in the thirteenth century, the structure still retains 
the lines of a mediaeval fortress. Further south, in Co. 
Waterford, stands stately Lismore Castle. Thackeray 
declared it to be as noble as Warwick. It is best approached 
from Cappoquin direction, when you will obtain your first 
view of the castle from an eighteenth-century bridge 
spanning the River Blackwater. There it stands, high up on 


CASTLETOWN, County Kildare. 
Across the lake from the south-west. 
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RUSSBOROUGH, County Wicklow. 
Facade seen through the east colonnade. 
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a rock overhanging the wooded slopes of the river, with a 
graceful church spire nestling amongst the trees. A short 
avenue leads to the mediaeval gateway. Then you stand 
within the Castle court, with its ivy-covered gables and 
chapel, as small as it is picturesque. King John founded the 

Castle. Sir Walter Raleigh lived there. He sold it to the 
Great Earl of Cork, one of whose sons was Robert Boyle, 
the chemist, whose name lives in ‘ Boyle’s Law’. His picture, 
by Van Dyck, hangs in the drawing-room. The views from 
the oriel windows of this room, up and down the Black- 
water are exceedingly fine. 

Che Irish Big House dates from the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Prior to that, war and rebellion had put 
the building of unfortified dwelling-houses out of the 
question. After 1720, however, nobleman vied with noble- 
man in a lavish expenditure on building and decoration. 
Most of the houses that were built are in the Palladian 
classical style. But the Irish version differs remarkably from 
the English house of the same period. To begin with, the 
front of the Irish mansion is longer and more imposing. At 
Russborough, Co. Wicklow, the frontage of house, galleries 










and pavillions is over 700 feet. Another characteristic of the 
Irish classical house is the wealth and variety of its interior 
decoration, much of it being in the baroquc -rococo idiom. 
The stuccowork of the Italian Franchini brothers is well 
known, but there were, as well, native Irish plasterers. 
What chiefly makes the Irish country house remarkable 
is the beauty of its setting. In sight of the big windows are 
seen gleaming water, precipitous rocks, lush green park and 
woods. There is too the soft Irish light, drenching the whole 
scene in its fairylike magic, and making the beautiful grey 
Ardbraccan stone, used in the building of so many great 
Irish houses, glisten like honeyed marble. In the garde ns and 
parkland of such houses as Powerscourt (Co. Wicklow), 
Curraghmore (Co. Waterford), and Bantry House (Co. 
Cork) you find beauty of natural scenery unsurpassed. A 
feature of Powerscourt is the magnificent wate rfall, tumbling 
obliquely over a cliff some 400 feet high. Azalias and 
rhododendrons blaze throughout the summer, and in the 
sheltered south and west flourish palm trees and bamboos. 
It was the German Richard Castle who introduced the 
classical style of architecture into Ireland. He built Carton, 


Lefe: CASTLETOWN, County 
Kildare. The main _ staircase. 


Right: CASTLETOWN, County 
Kildare. The Long Gallery which 
was decorated for Lady Louisa 
Conolly about 1790. 
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Co. Kildare (where he died in 1751), for the nineteenth 
Earl of Kildare, as he did Leinster House in Dublin for his 
son, the first Duke of Leinster. (Leinster House is now the 
seat of the Irish Parliament). The gold and white saloon at 
Carton has a coved ceiling, ornamented with plaster groups, 
more than life-size, in the true baroque style. The work of 
the Franchini brothers, it is the finest ceiling in Ireland, and 
for beauty of elaboration is unsurpassed in these islands. It 
was at Carton that Lord Edward FitzGerald, the patriot- 
leader of 1798, was born. Nearby to Carton, also in Co. 
Kildare, is another great house, Castletown. Situated at 
Celbridge, it was in fact the first stone-built house in 
Ireland, its date being 722: Speaker Conolly, one of the 
richest landlords in Ireland, was its builder. It is also the first 





house in point of size, being reputed to possess 365 windows. 

Among native Irish architects, the names of Thomas 
Ivory and Francis Bindon are pre-eminent. It was Bindon 
who collaborated with Richard Castle in designing what is 
perhaps the best of all Irish Big Houses, Russborough. 
Situated close to Blessington, the River Liffey runs through 
its grounds, rising in the Wicklow Mountains to the east. 
The remarkable frontage of Russborough, with its curving 
collonades, has already been noted. Within, the mansion is 
not less striking. It has a riotous, exuberant staircase, ceilings 
in splendid rococo, and chimneypieces unmatched else- 
where, including a singularly beautiful specimen by the 
Italian Bossi. The beautiful inlaid work of Peter Bossi is to 
be met with in many Irish houses. But he guarded jealously 
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the secret of his genius, and when he died his method of 


inlay died with him. 

After 1800 a change of fashion set in. The Irish nobility 
stopped building elegant classical mansions and erected 
sham Gothic castles. So the wheel had turned full circle. But 
seen from a distance, preferably across water and half-hidden 
by trees, who can deny that these mock castles, with their 
theatrical turrets, battlements and pointed windows are 
effective: When viewed by moonlight they may even claim 
the romanticism which their owners strove for. Thus, Slane 

Castle (Co. Meath), beautifully situated in its demesne 


RUSSBOROUGH, County Wicklow. 
The entrance in the east front. 


beside the River Boyne, and Kylemore Castle, a fairy 
palace in Co. Galway, magnificently sited above a lake 
famed for its fishing. 

The Big Houses in Ireland remain. But in many cases 
there has been a change in ownership. If you penetrate 
within that grey stone wall, and drive up the long tree- 
shaded avenue to the mansion, it is unlikely that the door 
will be opened by a liveried footman. No longer inhabited 
by wealthy landlord, the Big House has now in many 
instances become the home of nuns, agricultural students, 
or schoolchildren. 


CASTLETOWN, County Kildare. 
Entrance seen from east colonnade. 
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STORIES =s 
OF 

IRISH 

PIKE 


BY A. E. J. WENT, DSc. 
















Almost every water in the limestone areas of Ireland has the present largest Irish pike taken on the rod from Lough 
its legends concerning pike. Some of these stories are frankly Conn which was 53 lb. in weight. 
incredible but the truth has a habit of being just as impressive Pride of place for all the stories of Irish pike must go to 
as fiction. Unfortunately many of the stories of Irish pike that of Major Bingham as told by the Rev. W. B. Daniel in 
were not authenticated at the time, otherwise we might have the 1813 supplement to his famous book Rural Sports. It 


had an opportunity of recording pike weighing more than runs like this. . . 

















‘About seventeen years since, when visiting the late Marquis 
of Clanricarde at Portumna Castle, Two Gentlemen brought 
to the Marquis an immense pike, which they had just caught 
in the River Shannon, on the banks of which, they had been 
taking their Evening Walk. Attracted by a Noise and 
splashing of the Water, they discovered in a little Creek, a 
number of Perch driven on Shore, and a Fish which in their 
Pursuit had so entangled himself with the Ground, as to have 
a great Part of its Body exposed and out of the Water, they 
attacked him with an Oar, that by accident lay on the Bank, 
and killed him; never having seen any Fish of his Species so 
large, they judged it worth the Observation of the Marquis, 
who, equally surprised at its Magnitude, had it weighed, 
and to our Astonishment, it exceed the Balance at Ninety- 
two pounds; its Length was such, that when carried across 
the Oar by the two Gentlemen who were neither of them 
short, the Head and Tail touched the ground. This may 
appear, and I own very much resembles, a Munchausen, 
but Counsellor Doolan and Captain Henry Shewbridge are 
both alive, who took the Monster, and both reside at 
Portumna. Lord Clanricarde said it was the Genius of the 
Shannon and I termed it a second Python and recommended 
Games to be Annually celebrated, in Commemoration of 
the Event.’ 

This story has been repeated on a number of occasions. 
Another pike story offers Major Bingham’s serious com- 
petition. It concerns the capture of a 90} Ib. pike by two 
fishermen, Pat Sheehy and J. Norton, on Lough Derg. The 
story was recorded in The Limerick Chronicle of 13 May 
1862 as follows : 

Sir,—As the following may not be uninteresting to some 
of your readers please insert it: 
Mr. Patrick Sheehy and Mr. John Norton trolling for pike, 
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Two Gentlemen brought to the Marquis an immense pike... 
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near Derry Castle, on Lough Derg on Friday last became 
entangled (as they thought) in a rock, it blowing at the 
time a very stiff breeze; on letting the cot drift back, to get 
their line clear, they were surprised by a pull, which nearly 
took the rod from Mr. Norton’s hand, and at the same time 
took all the wheel-line they had, which was about 30 yards. 
After all the line being run out, they were obliged to pull 
the cot in the direction the fish took which happened 
fortunately to be with the wind. After two hours hard 
work sometimes pulling after him, and at other times 
coming within a few yards of him, they succeeded in 
getting him into shallow water, when they both jumped 
out and brought to land the largest pike, I believe ever 
taken in this lake, his weight being 90} lbs., his length was 
5 feet 8 inches. The bait he took is a common shoelift. 
Hoping | have not trespassed too much on your space, 
I remain respectfully yours, 

JOHN SHEEHY. 

A pike measuring 69 inches in length with a 15 lb. salmon 
in its throat was found dead, according to a story in The 
Field for 7 April 1927. On the usual basis that a 40 inch pike 
weighs 20 lb., a 69 inch fish should have been to2 |b. in 
weight, the Sheehy and Norton pike weighing 90} Ib. was 
said to have been 68 inches in length. 

William Thompson, the well-known nineteenth-century 
Irish naturalist in the fourth volume of his Natural History 
of Ireland (1856) records information on another large pike 
given to him by an old friend, the Rev. C. Mayne, who 
lived at Killaloe, Co. Clare. Thompson wrote : 

‘The Rev. C. Mayne, writing from Killaloe in 1838, gave 
me the names of two gentlemen who killed pikes of 49 and 
st lb. weight in that locality and also informed me that 
“In August 1830 Mr. O’ Flanagan (then aged 70) killed with 
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: single rod and bait in a lake in County Clare, a pike of 
78 lb.”’ 

Mr. W. A. Hackett writing to The Field in 1877 records 

65 lb. pike from Lough Derg but let him speak for himself. 
He wrote : 
‘Thad a branch house at Limerick in 1849. Howill Considine, 
a fisherman on the Shannon and Lough Derg, brought me 
in a pike he had killed. I had it weighed—6s |b. it was in 
bad condition. I kept the head for some time.’ 

Hackett also mentioned he had seen a 90-pounder which 
may, of course, have been the Sheehy and Norton pike 
taken in 1862. 

In 1890 no less an authority than William Senior reported 
in The Field that in the course of conversation with a 
Colonel Simpson in Dublin, he was told of the capture of 
a pike of 65 lb. by a Mr. Fred Johnston in Lower Lough 
Erne on 10 April 1880. The Fishing Gazette more recently 
reported the capture of a 63 Ib. pike from Lough Conn. 
In 1942 came a story of a 60 Ib. pike from Lough Corrib. 
According to this story the fish was said to have been too 
large to be weighed in the little village near where it was 
landed and was cut into three pieces, each of which weighed 
exactly 20 lb. each. The italics are mine—perhaps I have a 
suspicious mind but unfortunately, the fish was not weighed 
accurately as it was undoubtedly a very big pike. 

There are many stories of other pike weighing between 
50 and 60 Ib. being landed in Ireland, a few on rod and line. 
John Garvin’s record Irish pike weighing 53 lb. has been 
described so often and it requires no further mention. Its 
captor, John Garvin, was a lucky man for he took a 
30-pounder on the same day as his 53-pounder and nearly 
a quarter of a century later he took another pike of 42 |b. 
from the same lake. 





A score of well-authenticated pike weighing 40 |b. or 
over have been taken on the rod and line from Irish lakes, 
but not all of them from big lakes. Lough Rea, only about 
a square mile in extent yielded a 42 |b. pike in 1936 and 
Dr. Ann Healy took a 44-pounder in nets in Lough Glore 
near Castlepollard, Co. Westmeath, a lake which is only a 
mile long and less than a quarter of a mile wide. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the pike fishing attracts 
many anglers from abroad where pike do not usually reach 
such large dimensions. 
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No mistaking the size of this Irish pike. A forty-inch pike 
generally weighs about twenty pounds. 





A large pike gives up the battle and 
allows himself to be brought ex- 
hausted to the shallows. Lough 


Ennell, County Westmeath. 








Walking the farm 


THE STARS were peeking out over the Hill of Tara by the time we reached the pure-bred 
Suffolk ewes; we could barely glimpse them in silhouette. There were only two sheep 
—could a flock be smaller:—but they represented a new venture. In other years a 
dozen Cheviot ewes were run with a Suffolk ram and the resultant cross-bred lambs 
sold at the ordinary commercial rate. The progeny of the new ewes will be far more 
valuable, the ram lambs making at least twice the price of the cross-breds. The pair 
of ewes shifting silently about the misty field in the post-dusk were in a sense symbolic 
of the farm. 

It was a new farming deal. The father had died after a long illness ; one of the 
married sons had given up a holding in another district to return to the home place. 
That was three years ago. The young man had his hands full: the land was in a neglected 
state, the heritage had not included the livestock. The Suffolk ewes, the herd of dairy 
Shorthorns, the Leghorn hens on the deep-litter system were all new ventures; the 
air, so to speak, was thick with plans. 

We walked the sixty-acre farm and later we dallied in cow byre, calf shed, hen 
house, food store and workshop. The terminus of the voyage was the farmhouse 
kitchen: tea, rashers and eggs, apple tart and the woman’s point of view on farming. 
The County Meath place may, or may not be, typical (Ireland contains some 300,000 
farms, none of them, I am inclined to think, typical), but its exploration was extremely 
pleasant. 

Contrary to common belief, all Meath land is not first-class. The land here near 
Tara is only fair to middling and much of it is water-logged. Soon after taking over, 
the young farmer set about draining his fields: he availed of the newly created State 
scheme whereby a farmer may launch on elaborate drainage operations, hiring 
gigantic machines and paying at his leisure. The Rehabilitation Project completed, 
the farmer hitched his Fordson Major tractor to a mole-drainer and added surface 
drains to the other deeper ones. We went to the field-bordering stream, sought out 
the apertures of the field drains and watched the trickle of water. Very satisfactory. 
Then we crossed the stream into another field. 

‘This place is called The Slang—I don’t know why’, said the new generation farmer. 

‘Well, I do’, said I—the old generation farmer. ‘A Slang is a narrow strip of land 
along a stream usually unsuited for cultivation. The word is of doubtful origin but | 
suspect it has Irish roots. . . .’ 

The field was long, narrow and stream-bordered; the farmer was very impressed 
by my wisdom. Part of the field had been cultivated, but with little success; it is to 
go back to grass. 

We moved to a newly sown pasture which gave tremendous value in the current 
year; grazing, silage and grazing again. It was here that the farmer told me his fertiliser 
bill was £150 annually—a considerable expenditure for so small a farm. ‘But’ he 
argues, ‘it pays a man far better to stimulate his own pastures than to spend money on 
renting land from another farmer—a thing I would have to do because of the stock 
we carry’. It was in this field, too, that he told me that he was in constant touch with 
the County Agricultural Advisory service and had frequent visits from the Instructor. 
Practical farmers ignored the Instructors in the old days; the change of attitude is 
healthy. 

We went off to a division of aftergrass to view the cows. Selling milk for Dublin 
consumption is an important part of this farm’s economy. I was told the case-history 
of each cow: where she came from, the bull she was mated to, the gallons of milk 
she gave in each lactation year. When we reached a newly purchased heifer, the farmer 
was strangely silent; because of his admiration he was at a loss for words. He moved 


STEPHEN RYNNE 





slowly around the roan beast as a sculptor might move 
around his finished piece. At a time when most young 
farmers are bemused by machinery, it is good to find one 
who is head-and-heels in love with a Shorthorn heifer. 

Dusk overtook us before we came on the young stock in 
The Bottoms. The land here was bad and rushy; this 
farmer’s answer is Superphosphate. With a knowledge of 
fertilisers and the possession of tractors, the modern Irish 
farmer is in a better way of reclaiming land that ever before. 
[he tractor is a boon: horses (one is inclined to say) were 
only ‘human’ and could not pull mole-drainers and other 
heavy machinery so beneficial in aerating heavy, water- 
logged soil. 

The Hill of Tara nearby was something of a distraction 
when viewing the cattle grazing The Bottoms. Perhaps it 
was only a distraction for me; the native of the place was 
blasé. It would be romantic to talk of this farm as lying at 
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the foot of Tara—the great prehistoric centre of the Irish 
nation—but in fact the Hill, being no mountainous giant, 
is without feet. “The High Place of the Kings’ (to translate 
the Irish name) is a mere 512 feet above sea level. The true 
romance of the farm we walked was not, I began to feel 
before I left, its proximity to the famous royal residence, 
but its remoteness from contemporary centres of population 
and activity. 

When we reached the yard we found ourselves in a blaze 
of lights. The new owner’s first improvement was to bring 
electric light and running water to every part of house and 
yard. I am shown the silage pit; it was excavated in a day 
by a bulldozer—the task would have taken hundreds of 
man-hours long ago. I see the newly made pit for brewers’ 
grains and the grinder and roller—both electrically driven 
—in the food store. The cow byre, originally a mud 
building, is buttressed and lined with cement. A small 

















trailer for a car is on the stocks in the workshop. I am 
shown the electric pump; the old hand, up-an-down pump 
of three years ago is gone and the well head covered over. 
‘Long ago, it seems to me, they used to go to the pump 
a hundred times a day. Water to clean the byre, water for 
the pig houses, water for the house. . . . They spent half 
their working time carrying water up and down the yard’. 
Even better than the Rehabilitation Project I mentioned 
was that other State scheme of bringing water to farm 
houses. State and farmer went fifty-fifty on the cost. 
Perhaps—but I am not certain—there is a grant too for the 
re-surfacing of yards. The yard of this farm is everything 
that the most finicky of farmers’ wives could desire. 
The hen house is the last exhibit. It holds forty-eight 
hens and in winter the lights go on automatically from 
8 p.m. to 9 p.m. and again from 3 a.m. to 8 a.m. ‘Hard 
lines on the hens and rather expensive on you’, I mutter. 
His eye catches the record sheet pinned to the back of the 








door. ‘Well, we got 46 eggs today. Not bad from 48 hens’. 
‘Not bad’, I am forced to admit. 

The tea is wet; we are summoned to the house. A long 
white building perhaps sixty or seventy years old, portion 
of it is two storied, the windows are small and the roof is 
made of corrugated iron; there is a tiny flower garden at 
the side. Indoors the bean tige is manipulating rashers on a 
pan over the Esse; there is an open fire beside the modern 
cooker. The lighting fittings are of the most modern 
pattern. I comment on the creamy gloss of the walls. They 
used to be dark red in the father’s time, and the ceiling 
was black with smoke, I was told. 

We talk on a dozen country topics: the feeding of calves 
on dried milk; the impossibility of making a profit on 
turkey rearing; the buying of fertilisers at the local co- 
operative store (established in 1894 and one of the oldest in 
Ireland), and the extreme difficulty farmers and farmers’ 
wives have in snatching an annual holiday! Incidentally, I 
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discover in the talk that my host is an active member of 
the local guild of Muintir na Tire and also of the local branch 
of the recently founded National Farmers’ Association. 

Foreigners sometimes ask if Irish farmers have electric 
power in their places. Ten years ago the answer to the 
question would be faltering; today the question causes no 
embarrassment. The kitchen where we sat was almost an 
electrical supplier’s good dream; it contained an assortment 
of the best equipment. No longer is the city housewife a 
source of envy to the farmer’s wife. 

I am no rabid champion of tractors, fertilisers, hot water 
coming from taps and electric washing machines. I have a 
respect and an affection for the old ways (horses, dung, 
up-and-down pumps, galvanised washing tubs), and I know 
positively that there can be as much contentment and pros- 
perity in an old-fashioned farm as there is in a modernised, 
mechanised one. I hold no special brief for the changes and 
improvements these young married people have made on 
their farm, but the reforms that they are carrying out are 


typical of the reforms being carried out all over Ireland by 
the new farming generation. 

However, let us switch off the lights before we end and 
consider farming life as it was more or less from the 
beginning and is still in 1957. The work is hard and endless; 
‘Sunday’ (they said at the tea table) ‘is our hardest day’. 
Bad seasons, erratic markets, disasters. . . . There is no need 
to stress these features. Then there is the isolation. 

To reach this farm near the Hill of Tara one first travels 
a winding, second-class road. From this, one turns off on 
to a road so narrow as to hardly deserve the name of road 
at all. A few farmsteads and cottages are passed and then, 
two hundred yards beyond the farm I write about, the road 
peters out altogether. It is certain that the tourist tearing 
through the country in his car will never see this farm— 
nor, indeed, thousands of its counterparts all over Ireland. 

One must have a deep and enduring love for the land 
to live in such remote places. There is plenty of that love 
still in Ireland. 














DUBLIN HORSE SHOW 


BALLSBRIDGE 6-10 AUGUST 1957 


A THOUSAND HoRsES, a colourful milling throng, Dior- or jodphur- 
clad, an extensive trade fair, a flower show, the judging rings, the 
shrewd business eyes assessing thoroughbreds as some of the finest 
Irish bloodstock changes hands, the jumping enclosure, the flower- 
bedecked hurdles, the crowded stands, the thunder of hoofs across the 
green sward, the mounting excitement as some of the world’s leading 
horsemen and women bring their mounts over the exacting course— 
this is the famous Dublin Horse Show, the most important equine 
display in a land famous for bloodstock. There are jumping events 
every day: Thursday is Ladies’ Day, when elegance almost outshines 
the horses; Friday is the day of the Aga Khan Cup, the Show’s 
highest honour. 

The Horse Show attracts 120,000 people to Dublin every year— 
breeders, buyers, racing kings, crack riders, businessmen, horti- 
culturists, and many who come merely as sightseers and holiday- 
makers, to participate in Ireland’s leading social and sporting event. 
Dublin is doubly gay during Show Week, and the evenings are 
heightened by dances, receptions and cocktail parties. 







































The illustrations show some of Ireland's most renowned 
horses and riders. Below is one of the plates from 
Astley's System of Equestrian Education, published and 
printed by Thomas Burnside, in Dublin in 1802. 
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. Professor in the act of working the horse, circle to 


the lefe. 

His assistant, in each hand a pistol, waiting for the 
signal from the professor. 

The position of the horse's head. 

The cavesson cord; two small rings thereon. 

A small hand-line (passed through two small rings 
to keep it steady) occasionally used to refresh the 
horse's mouth, and to render it sensible to motion 
of the hand, when the professor judges proper to 
ease him and reward his labour. 

The leather buckle-furcingle, communicating with 
the breast-plate, crupper, bridle-reins, bearing 
reins, etc. 

The chambriere. 

A basket, containing (the supposed) rewards, viz., 
corn, carrots, apples, pears, etc. 

A drum, for familiarising a horse to it, when wanted. 


. A flag, used for the like purpose. 
. A trumpet to sound on similar occasions. 
. Fireworks of different explosions, intended to be 


let off at the will and pleasure of the professor, 
either by the assistance of a rope match, lighted, or 
by the leader of such fireworks being conducted by 
the pan of a pistol, primed only—for the like pur- 
pose—the pistol being previously made fast to the 
pillar, etc., according to art. 


. Sketch of a bag to be filled with any given weight 


of sand, the more effectually to habituate the horse 
to bear his rider; and which the author buckles 
round the horse for such purpose. 


. Sketch of a spur-stick, six feet long, used on various 


occasions, also to accustom the horse to the use of 
the spur, previously to his being mounted. 


. The assistant’s dog, which he occasionally causes to 


bark, at the pleasure of the professor. 


. A small hand-whip, hung on the pillar, for the use 


of the professor. 
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Miss Iris Kellett, one of treland’s 
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love Show Grounds 


ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 








But though the Dublin Horse Show is the greatest of 
these events in Ireland, there are many others which will 
interest the horse-lover. For instance, the Spring Show and 
Industries Fair, held in May each year. Though here the 
accent is on agriculture and industry in its widest sense, the 
horse figures prominently enough, and an extensive pro- 
gramme of horse-jumping events is arranged for each day 
of the show. Almost every centre throughout the country 
has its Annual Show; and many of the best Show-jumpers 
can be seen in action at the various gymkhanas during the 
summer months. 

The impact of the Dublin Horse Show is hardly to be 
wondered at when it is considered that the major part of 
Ireland’s sporting life revolves around the horse. Love of 
the horse is part of the Irishman’s heritage; here it is no 
‘rich man’s sport’ ; countless farmers breed and hunt their 
own animals. 

The achievements of Irish-bred horses in classic events 
abroad are renowned and many international owners have 
found it worth their while to send their horses to Irish stud 
farms, or even to set up their own establishments in this 
country. A visit to the National Stud or one of the many 
other stud farms, mainly concentrated around Kildare, 
Meath and Tipperary, will give some idea of the pains- 
taking care and unremitting, patient attention lavished on 
the breeding and rearing of thoroughbred stock. 







A race meeting is one of the most characteristic and lively 
events in Irish life. You can lose your shirt as quickly at an 
Irish meeting as anywhere else, but you're sure to enjoy it 
more. There are in all about 30 venues, many of them, 
including Punchestown,-. Fairyhouse and The Curragh, 
within easy reach of Dublin. With about 150 fixtures in the 
year (not including point-to-point ‘flapper’ meetings, 
which provide their own brand of spontaneous fun), there 
is every opportunity of attending a fixture during even a 
short stay. The world’s first steeplechase, by the way, was 
run from Buttevant to Doneraile, Co. Cork. 

The Irish hunter is in a class by himself. Bred and 
schooled to stone walls, wide ditches or great double banks, 
he will sail like a bird over obstacles that would daunt a 
mount used to easier terrain. Ireland provides some of the 
finest and least expensive hunting in the world, and a 
number of travel agents and sporting organisations arrange 
all-inclusive hunting holidays—there are so many packs 
that one can hunt almost every day of the week. 

A more leisurely type of vacation is provided by the 
horse-trekking holidays arranged by a number of hotels. 
Riding through some of the finest scenic regions is 
one of the most attractive ways of seeing the country. 
The casual enthusiast will usually find himself within reach 
of a riding stable where he can hire himself a mount for an 
hour’s or an afternoon’s canter, as the mood suits. 





THE PIE KING (The Solicitor—Whirling Dun) was 
bred in Laois and trained at the Curragh. In 
1953 he was the champion two-year-old in Ireland 
and Britain. 
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O, LIMERICK is beautiful... 


Adare, County Limerick, is famed for 
the charm of its picturesque thatched 
cottages. 


(As everybody knows ) 


LIMERICK Country is full of old-world villages, where dwell 
a people who live tranquil lives, but whose minds are like 
polished silver. In Limerick County old men have time to 
look over their shoulders into the past; time, too, to hammer 
out quaint verses on the anvil of the present. Here, at 
twilight, in the summer grass of the Golden Vein, corn- 
crakes keep crying: “Grass will grow with the help of God’. 

The tourist who travels the Shannon road from Limerick 
city into Kerry sees the ruined castles of the past and the 
shining oil tanks of the present. He sees ‘the Shannon 
spreading like a sea’ with Bratt boats from the Baltic moving 
upstream to Limerick city. Such a traveller says: ‘Yes, 
Limerick is beautiful!’ 

The traveller, moving by rail from Limerick into Kerry, 
via the towns of Newcastlewest and Abbeyfeale, seeing the 
steeples rising from the fertile acres, also says: “For sure, 
Limerick is beautiful!’ 


BRYAN McMAHON 
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But neither the one nor the other has experienced the real 
feeling of rural Limerick, which is a deep-hearted place 
rarely penetrated by the routine tourist. 

Not that the villages are architecturally outstanding; | 
except Adare, w hich, however, appears to me a conscious 
recreation of an English village. Ardpatrick is too tiny to 
make an impact, but, with its two-storied thatched pub 
under the brow of the hills, it is certainly beautiful. Pallas- 
kenry I recall with dewy-morning affection. Architectural 
considerations apart, each of the little villages of the plain 
comes truly to life on the occasion of its hurling matches or 
coursing matches, on the day of the hunt, or on the festival 
of its yearly ‘patteran’, held usually beside a blessed well. 

For years, on odd occasions, I have been loitering in rural 
Limerick. My four landmarks are Tory Hill and Knock- 
fierna, Barna Gap and Sugar Hill. The county I find 
chockful of small astonishments: it is thus a continued 
refreshment to the spirit. There I have found philosophers 
aplenty, great-walled thatched farmhouses and reed-ribbed 
rivers. I have found also demesne walls breached, trout 
making waves in summer-shallowed streams and red loam- 
land divided. 

In rural Limerick I have seen the loveliest labourers’ 
cottages imaginable: the cottage roof is gay with red tile; 
the roughcast walls are painted white and the plinth tar 
black. But what I dearly admire is the whimsical circular 
window beside the door- -way, which, as often as not, holds 
a flower-pot with a geranium or primula in bloom. 

I stood upon a hill above the village of Fedamore and 
looked at the valley below. An old man came up the road- 
way and said to me: ‘You're nota farmer:’ ‘No! I answered. 
‘Nor a shopkeeper, now?’ Again I shook my head. ‘The 
likes of you, when you're dyin’, can’t pass on your skill to 


4 : “ 
your sons. Look! I can leave ’em my farm an’ a fine way of 


livin’ to boot’. The man waved his hand to indicate the land 
below 

[ looked into the old man’s laughing eyes. “Of course, 
I’m a class of a poet’, he said, as if that gave him licence to 
commiserate with me. ‘Hey!’ I called, as he moved away. 
But the oldster kept going until he had lured me into his 
grand farm kitchen; there, under the cave of the chimney, 
he told me story after old story; many of them garnished 
with home-made poetry rich with classical allusions. On 
occasion the storyteller reverted to the Gaelic of his boy- 
hood. The old man wanted an audience: I wanted a story - 
teller: we were happy. 
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Suddenly I recalled that, not far from where we sat, at 
the close of the eighteenth century, the last Gaelic school of 
professional poets in Ireland had plied its trade. 

Villages, warm-hearted villages, all the while. New 
Kildimo—Old Kildimo, too, with a chairmaker on the 
roadside. Pallaskenry of the apples, with close beside it the 
Agricultural College of Copsewood, where the Salesian 
Fathers are bent on making Ireland agriculturally progres- 
sive, but not so progressive that spiritual values are lost 
sight of. Ballysteen, then, a scarlet coat, the sound of a 
hunting-horn, the ring of horseshoes on cobbles, the mad 
music of hounds. Ashford and Broadford with triplet 
Milford straying over the border into Cork county. 
Creamery land here—a land of barrel-uddered milch cows 
knee-deep in the splendid paddocks. 

By Grange and Lough Gur on a summer morning, | 
came on a group of archaeologists and students laying bare 
the secrets of pre-Christian Ireland. Out of this area, too, 
came a delightful book, The Farm By Lough Gur, now 
acknowledged an Irish classic. 





The Franciscan Friary at Adare, County 
Limerick, was founded by Thomas, Earl 
of Kildare, and his wife Joan in 1464. 
































































Left : King John's Castle, Limerick. King John visited 
Limerick in 1210 and ordered a strong castle to be 
built—‘to watch towards Thomond’. 


Right: The ruined keep of the ancient Castle of Glin 
which was destroyed in 1660. Apart from its many historic 
connections County Limerick offers good sport to the angler 
and golfer and contains some of the finest hunting country 
in Ireland. 


By Ballyorgan I saw a young jackdaw on the roadside. 
Taking her up, I set her on the back seat of the car, where 
she perched gravely, now and again opening her beak to 
abuse me with coarse squawks. At Effin, where I halted, 
three youngsters solemnly regarded the daw: I told them 
the bird would talk if offered a penny. They ran indoors, 
shrieking: ‘Mammy, a penny to make the jackdaw talk!’ 
Their mother smilingly emerging to tie me up in banter. 

At Four Elms the Oakfield foot-beagles were in full 
tongue. Evening brought songs in a pub parlour and a red- 
headed girl stretching out stockinged feet to the blaze. . 

Ringmoylan, throbbing with the engines of Shannon 
Airport across the Shannon estuary, Tournafulla in the dark 
western hills. Bruree of the weir and mill, where Eamon 
de Valera was reared. In Kilmallock, with its battlements 
and old town gates, I met a whistling man who couldn’t 
name the Bishop of Limerick. But he and I spent a vital 
half-hour leaning over a bridge parapet to watch a hen- 
salmon spawning in the winter river below. 

Mountcollins on the Kerry border with its white new 
church; Sweet Adare of the monasteries; Knowkaney, 
where a group of young people won fame in drama. 





Ballyhahill, a clean little sideways village—in its quiet 
church I recall a crib glowing on a December evening. 
Rathkeale of the burly horse-buyers, their hats punched to 
tricornes and their clawhammer coats resplendent with a 
pair of buttons behind: Askeaton of the limestone and the 
hurling war-cry: ‘Up Askeaton, ye were never beaten!’ 
Ballingrane of the Palatines: sound farmers whose fore- 
fathers came from the Palatinate in Germany, and whose 
tidy holdings are still noted for the excellence of their 
husbandry. 


Around the shores of Lough Gur some twelve 
miles south of Limerick City are a rich collection 
of ancient monuments of many types—stone 
circles, stone forts, dolmens, standing stones and 
house sites. 











At Rooska Hill I sang an old local ballad for an aged 
woman standing at the gable of her cottage: afterwards the 


woman turned to me and said: “The girl you sing of was a 
childhood comrade of mine. She was as lovely as ever wore 
shoeleather’. To take the tear from the old woman’s eye, 
I said: ‘I'll tell you what, ma’am; gather your traps and 
we'll run away ‘together’. “You're seventy years too late, 
my son!” the old lady said. But she chuckled joyfully just 
the same. 

Ballylanders and Knocklong; Croagh and Kilfinny; next 
a leap to Castleconnell of the salmon rods. Ahane of the 


hurlers; Annacotty, too—‘O, take my body around Annacotty, 


back to Limerick city where I was reared’. Ballingarry, Strand, 
Kantoher and Monegea; Meanus, Mainistir, Skule and 
Athea; Athlacca and Bruff perched above the river called 
The Morning Star; Feohanagh and Feenagh; Carass of the 
mills, not forgetting Ballylena of the quarry and Mahoonagh 
close to the town of Newcastle. Ballycahane follows with 
its tales of the Colleen Bawn; Foynes with its memories of 
flying-boats; Ashford with its fifteenth of January ‘patteran’, 
and Mungret with its legend of monks masquerading as 
washerwomen to babble Latin at a ford and so intimidate 

the scholars of another monastery. 
Still the village litany runs: Blane and Carrickerry; 
continued on page 38 


Smithy, County Limerick. Tractors play an increasingly 
important role in Ireland's agriculture but horses are 
still an important element in the rural scene. 
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( > oF the pleasantest features of the Irish country- 
side is that no matter where you are, you will always find 
in your neighbourhood places which are of interest because 
of the stories attached to them. Some of these stories will 
have to do with great historical events; others, more intimate 
perhaps, will be only known locally; but in either case the 
story becomes really alive for you when the material 
evidences of it are there to be visited and inspected. So 
in whatever part of Ireland you find yourself, you can 
always be sure that there will be plenty of food for the 
imagination. This was particularly brought home to me 
during some days which I spent at Kilkee last summer. 
Kilkee itself is of course very well known for its varied 
amusements, its great semicircle of beach and its intricate 
system of cliffs against which the Atlantic pounds eternally; 
but it was the number of interesting places in its immediate 
neighbourhood which really intrigued me. In one short 
afternoon’s excursion I found myself visiting no less than 
eight places quite dissimilar in their interest and in the 
emotions which they awake’ in the visitor; but then the 
Irish countryside can never be said to lack variety. 

The first was Killimer, which is by the side of a lonely 
road high above the spreading Shannon estuary. You climb 
a short flight of steps to the ancient gravey ard, and there at 
your feet is the grave of Eily Hanly, the original Colleen 
Bawn, the heroine of Gerald Griffin’s novel The Collegians, 
of Dion Boucicault’s play and of The Lily of Killarney. It is 
strange to stand in the quiet of a summer afternoon by the 
grave of one who has inspired so much romantic writing, 
and to look down at the rocks by the water’s edge where 
her murdered body was washed ashore. A local scholar- 
schoolmaster charitably offered his own grave plot, they 
brought her here for interment, and here she has lain at 
peace for nearly one and a half centuries while her fame in 
one form or another has gone round the world. 

From Killimer I drove to the village of Doonaha, the 
birthplace of the scholar Eugene O’Curry, and from there 
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by the fourteenth-century Carrigaholt Castle to Loop Head, 
that broad tongue of land which stretches out into the 
Atlantic. Here amid epic surroundings you may indeed feel 
yourself in the world of Irish pre-history as you look across 
at the isolated cliff called Diarmuid and Grainne’s Rock. 
Cuchullain is said to have jumped the intervening chasm to 
escape an amorous witch who had set her cap at him. Loop 
Head and the neighbouring cliffs of Ross are of terrifying 
grandeur: the Atlantic breakers have eaten the cliffs into 
fantastic shape forming natural bridges of rock over the 


seething waters. A most interesting relic of the days of 


religious intolerance is preserved in nearby Moneen Church. 
It is a tiny chapel on wheels known as ‘the Little Ark’. 
About seven feet high, it is just large enough to provide 
shelter for altar and priest. In 1850 when the local landlord 
refused to give ground for the building of a church, priest 
and parishioners constructed ‘the Little Ark’ and used to 
wheel it on to the shore between high and low tide marks so 
that Mass might be celebrated on ground which was not the 


landlord’s property. This quaint little chapel served 
centre of worship for six years until the landlord at last 
relented and the present church was built. 

On the road back to Kilkee I passed a holy well which had 
a fantastic collection of small objects piled about it, the 
offerings of visitors, small things personal to themselves, 
which it is the practice of pilgrims to leave so as to associate 
themselves with the holy place. It was pleasant and edifying 
to come upon this evidence that a fifteen-hundred year old 
traditional practice is still very much alive in Ireland. 

The afternoon was far from spent, and there was plenty 
of time still to travel a little way to the north of the town 
to visit Quilty and Spanish Point. There is a strange break 
in the precipitous coast between the cliffs of Kilkee and 
those of Moher, attributed to an earthquake and tidal wave 
which is mentioned in the Annals of the Four Masters as 
having overwhelmed this neighbourhood and caused great 


loss of life as long ago as A.D. 902. The fishing village of 


Quilty lies on this flat coast, and its delightful little church 


Spanish Point is a quiet holiday resort with a nine-hole golf 
course and a good beach. It is named from the Spaniards who 
were buried there after the wreck of the ships of the Armada 
along this coast. 
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. . and used to wheel it on to the shore between high and low tide marks so that 
Mass might be celebrated on ground which was not the landlord's property. 





was erected to commemorate the heroism of the local 
fishermen who saved the crew of a French four-master 
wrecked at this spot in 1907. The church is built unpreten- 
tiously in the style of the early Celtic Church with a small 
round tower as belfry. Heroism in the face of angry seas is 
something which thrills us all, and it is inspiring to read the 
names of the gallant local fishermen inscribed over the 
doorway and to see the bell of the foundered ship within 
the altar rails where it is sounded daily during Mass. There 
is a framed picture of the four-master in the local post office. 

Mutton Island lies just off the coast, and it was there that 
one of the great ships of the Spanish Armada was battered 
to pieces on the reefs with the loss of a thousand lives. Many 
of the survivors succeeded in gaining the shore at Spanish 
Point, only to be put to death on the orders of the Governor 
of Connacht. You can still see the mounds and stones in the 
fields by the shore which mark their graves. 

I returned to Kilkee after a full afternoon well aware that 
there was still much of interest to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood. I had not yet been to visit the extensive ecclesiastical 
ruins on Scattery Island where St. Senan founded his 
monastery in the sixth century, nor had I been to see what 
war and time had left of Doonbeg Castle, the ancient 
fortress of the O’Briens. There was too that strange story 
to investigate of the small holding near Kilmihil where a 
girl is said to have, some seventy years ago, succeeded by 
diabolic agency in summoning her dead father and mother 
























































and forcing them to work the farm for her. The story is not 
to be found anywhere in print, but is said to be carefully 
locked away in the diocesan records. One wonders how 
much of the story it might be possible to gather from local 
people, or whether like most ghost stories it would melt 
away into nothingness beneath the light of investigation. 

The Irish countryside has been lived in for a very long 
time. Century is piled upon century, and every mile of 
road has something of interest to disclose if you have the 
eye to see it and the ear that delights in old tales. 





Much of Ireland's west coast has been fretted w.th 
jagged cliffs and deep inlets by the ceaseless action of the 
Atlantic. At Ross, County Clare, the breakers have 
carved this natural bridge 
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. succeeded by diabolic agency in summoning her 
dead father and mother and forcing them to work the 
farm for her. 





Cliff scenery, Kilkee. 
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THE YEATS- COUNTRY 


Although the Yeats Country is regarded by many as more or 
less synonymous with the County of Sligo, in fact, with a very 
few exceptions it lies almost entirely in the northern part of 
the county. In this enchanted area every townland echoes the 
works of the poet. A visit to the places mentioned by him is a 
twofold delight as the music of the many names he made 
famous mingles with the beauty of the Sligo landscape. The 
collected poetry of W. B. Yeats is published on both sides of 
the Atlantic by MacMillan and Co. Ltd., and may easily be 
obtained through any good bookshop. 


Tue Yeats Country can be seen comfortably in one day 
in three short tours by car from Sligo town. 

The host is riding from Knocknarea 

And over the grave of Clooth-na-Bare; 

Caoilte tossing his burning hair, 

And Niamh calling Away, come away 


come away, first, out of the town of Sligo by the Strandhill 
road passing just outside the town Mocharabuiee, then to 
Cummen Strand (with the original Coney Island) and 
round the back of Knocknarea, that ‘Cairn-heaped grassy 
hill where passionate Maeve is stony-still’. Continuing in a 
semi-circle round the foot of Knocknarea through Strand- 
hill by Culleenmore and The Glen (famed for its exotic 
plants and shrubs) to Kilmacowen, the scene of The Land 
of Heart’s Desire, and so to Ballysodare and The Sally 
Gardens. From Ballysodare into the Tireragh country to 
cross the Ox Mountains by The Hungry Rock to Coolaney. 
At the summit of this pass custom demands the traveller 
to stop and throw a stone on The Hungry Rock to ensure 
that he will not be hungry before passing that way again. 
A few yards away in the middle of the roadway is the 
imprint of the hoof of St. Patrick’s horse. From here it is 
only a short run to the village where 
I heard a reed of Coolaney say 
When the wind has laughed and murmured and sung 

The lonely of heart is withered away. 



























The King’s Mountain and 
Drumcliff River, County Sligo 


WHERE STARS WALK UPON A MOUNTAIN-TOP 
IN’ THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE 


BY J. P. McGARRY 














Beyond Coolaney in the depths of the Ox Mountains famed 
for its rough shooting 


O'Driscoll drove with a song 
The wild duck and the drake 
From the tall and tufted reeds 
Of the drear Hart Lake. 


The traveller is not recommended to search for Hart’s 
Lake but to turn for Collooney passing en route Tullaghan 
Well—one of the Nine Wonders of Ancient Ireland— 
where the water rises and falls with the tide although the 
Ox Mountains Range lies between the well and the sea. 
From Collooney via the Well of Scanavin to Cloonamahon 
where 

Good Father John O' Hart 

In Penal Days rode out 

To a shoneen who had free lands 
And his own snipe and trout. 


On the return, turn off at Collooney for Ballygawley to 
sce Ballygawley Lake, with its crannog, nestling at the foot 
of Slieve da Ean, otherwise Ballygawley Hill, where the 
eagle cock blinks and blinks. From here it is a direct run to 
Sligo but the more ardent traveller may like to continue 
by Castledargan Lake, the deepest water in the world in 
little Lough Ia on the top of the bird mountain in Sligo. 

Another tour can be made through well-known Yeats 
landmarks. Leaving Sligo by the mouth of the Garavogue 
River and heading northwards towards Rosses Point where 


every Sunday afternoon 
On the Green Lands I walk 
And wear a coat of Fashion. 


From Rosses Point it is an easy run across to Drumcliff, 
the focal point of so much written by Yeats and where 
today his grave may be visited 


Under bare Ben Bulben head 
In Drumcliff churchyard Yeats is laid 
Long years ago, a church stands near 
By the road an ancient Cross. 


A few miles further along the coast to where he wandered 
by the sands of Lissadell, the home of Eva and Constance 
Gore-Booth. From Lissadell—with Innismurray off shore— 
drive across to the Bundoran-Sligo road where in the 
shadow of Ben Bulben one passes quite close to the site of 
the battle of Drumcat and back to Rathcormac to turn left 
under Lugnagall into Glencar Valley 


Where the wandering water gushes 
From the hills above Glen-Car 

In pools among the rushes 

That scarce could bathe a star. 


The hills above Glencar on the northern side of the 
Valley are part of the Ben Bulben range, the scene of the 
final act in the epic drama of Diarmuid and Grainne. 

At the end of the valley the traveller can return to Sligo 
along the upper road by Dunalley or continue to within a 





Dunmoran Strand, County Sligo. 




















couple of miles of Manorhamilton before turning for 
Dromahair which he will enter through the valley which 
was the scene of the most disastrous of all Irish historical— 
as distinct from mythical—romances, the abduction of 
Dervorgilla by Dermot MacMurrough Kavanagh. From 
Dromahair—one of Ireland’s prettiest villages boasting 
the remains of O’Rourke’s Banqueting Hall—it is only a 
couple of miles to the turn at Crossboy for the road to 
The Lake Isle of Innisfree. Returning to Crossboy one turns 
right at Carnagh cross roads and passes Slish wood 



























Where dips the rocky Highland 
Of Sleuth wood in the lake, 
There lies a leady island 

Where flapping herons wake 
The drowsy water-rats. 


About a quarter of a mile further on is Dooney Rock 
where the traveller should stop and climb to the top of 
the Rock for a view of Lough Gill. From Dooney it is 
only a couple of miles to Sligo either by Cairns or by 
Tobernault. 

The best-known drive of all is from Sligo town by 
Hazelwood along the shore of Lough Gill to Dromahair 
and back by Innisfree and Dooney Rock to Sligo. This run 
is a must for the traveller who has returned to Sligo from 
Glencar by Dunally. 
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The Yeats country lies some one hundred and thirty 
miles north west of Dublin. The accompanying map 
indicates some of the tours mentioned in the article. 
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HOTELS AND 
GUESTHOUSES 
IN TRELAN D 








Dublin 


HOTEL RUSSELL. THE RUSSELL IS 
under the same direction as the Hibernian 
since 1947, and is the Jatest addition to 
Dublin’s luxury hotels, offering the same 
modern amenities as the Hibernian. It is a 
miniature luxury hotel overlooking the 
gardens of St. Stephen's Green, and _ its 
restaurant is amongst the best in Europe. 
Telephone $4151 (5 lines). Telegrams : 
Gastronome. 


THE SHELBOURNE HOTEL, DUBLIN. 
The most distinguished address in Ireland. 
Commencing with its historical background, 
its architectural magnificence and its charm- 
ing location, the Shelbourne Hotel is dis- 
tinguished in every manner. It preserves a 
delicate balance of old-world hospitality and 
charm with the most futuristic attitude to 
comfort and cuisine, for the pampering of 
leisure and the delight of the connoisseur and 
the gourmet. A notable extension is the 
hotel’s luxurious new ballroom, for which 
quotations may be had from the Banqueting 
Manager. Entrust yourself and your friends 
to the care of The Shelbourne. Telephone 
66471. Telegrams ‘ Shelotel, Dublin.” 


Dublin 


Donegal 








ROYAL HIBERNIAN HOTEL, 1750 - 1956. 
This is the oldest hotel extant in Dublin, it 
remains as always in the forefront, offering 
bedrooms with private bathrooms, central 
heating, wireless and telephones in_ all 
bedrooms, also private suites. 

George and Jack preside in the Buttery 
Cocktail Bar; Michael, the Restaurant 
Manager, and Monsieur Deschamps, the 
Chef de Cuisine, will delight your palate. 
The ballroom and banqueting rooms are 
ever popular. Telephone 72991 (12 lines). 
Telegrams : Hibernia. 





Mayo 





ASHFORD CASTLE, CONG, CO. MAYO. 
Telephone Cong 3. Shannon 90 miles, 
Dublin 141 miles. Situated on the shores of 
Lough Corrib and in the centre of the most 
beautiful touring country in the West of 
Ireland where ‘ The Quiet Man ’ was filmed. 
Noel Huggard, Proprietor. 








REGENT HOTEL, D’OLIER STREET 
If you require a comfortable hotel with 
good food may we suggest the Regent at 
O'Connell Bridge. Right in the shopping 
centre and convenient to theatres and 
cinemas. Fully licensed. 20s. b.b., 334 
reduction for children 


ADARE HOUSE, 277 NORTH CIRCULAR 
Road, Dublin, situated near the Phoenix 
Park and Zoological Gardens, with con- 
tinuous bus service to and from the city 
centre, is ideal for the businessman or 
holidaymaker at all times of the year. 
Write direct for terms or phone Dublin 
782481. 


AMETHYST HOTEL, KEEL, ACHILL, CO. 
Mayo. Facing sandy beach, bay and cliffs. 
20 bedrooms. 7} gns. to 8} gns. Reduced 
terms for parties. A.A., R.I.A.C Licensed. 
Home-made bread, peat fires. Informal at- 
mosphere.‘ We were extremely lucky to have 
hit upon this hotel’ (Louise Sommerville in 
The Lady). Mlustrated brochures on request. 





Kerry 





SOUTHERN LAKE HOTEL, WATERVILLE 
Co. Kerry. Standing on Lough Currane. 
Five minutes from sea. “The Angler’s 
Paradise’’. Free or reserved salmon and trout 
fishing on lakes and rivers. Sea fishing, sandy 
beaches, golf, tennis and dancing and billiards. 
Wonderful scenery, trips arranged. Famous 
for food and luxurious comfort. Write for 
brochure or phone Waterville 7. 








SWISS CHALET HOTEL, MERRION ROW. 
A small hotel in the centre of the city with 
all the comforts necessary for a good holiday. 
Convenient to shopping centre, rail and bus 
termini, etc. Excellent food and service 
Fully licensed, moderate charges. Restaurant 
open to non-residents daily, including 
Sundays, for all meals. Please write for 
brochure. 


COUNTY KERRY (KENMARE_ BAY) 
Guest House. Grade B. Beautifully situated 
in extensive private grounds beside the bay 
3 miles from Kenmare—good cuisine— 
hot and cold water—boating, riding, fishing, 
golf. Excellent touring centre. Delightful 
scenery. Write for our brochure to Drom- 
quinna, Greenane, Killarney or ‘phone 
Kenmare 13. 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY IN THE WORLD. 
famous Rosapenna Hotel. Set in the loveliest 
scenery in Ireland, this hotel has all the 
amenities which the most fastidious could 
desire—its own championship golf course, 
fishing, tennis, bathing, dancing, and incom- | 
parable menu, and 60 years’ tradition of 
comfort and service. Fully licensed. Special 
inclusive tariff. Also self-contained holiday 
flats. For reservations and __ illustrated 
brochure, apply : Rosapenna Hotel, Co. 
Donegal, Ireland. ‘Phone Downings 4. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





CENTRAL HOTEL, BUNDORAN. 
Beautifully situated overlooking the broad 
Atlantic. Appointed Grade A. Bord Failte 
Eireann. Central for fishing Erne and Melvin 
lakes. Five minutes walk from golf links | 
(t8 hole). Open throughout the year. | 
Appointed R.LA.C. and A.A. ’Phone 
Bundoran 11 and 50 (two lines). 





THE PIER HOTEL, RATHMULLAN. 


Overlooking lovely Lough Swilly. Ideal 
centre for touring the far-famed Donegal 
Highlands. Delightful sands and walks, 
mountain climbing, safe bathing, golf, sea 
fishing, river fishing convenient. H. and C. 
all rooms. Garage free. Telephone Rath- 
mullan 3. Proprietress. 





CANNON’S HOTEL, GLENTIES, CO. 
Donegal—Beautifully situated in Donegal 
Highlands. Salmon and sea trout fishing in 
Ownea and Doochary rivers, brown trout 
on lakes. Safe sea bathing and golf at Narin 
—8 miles distant. Donegal tweeds—Ardara. 
H. & C. water. ’Phone Glenties 9. 





SLIEVE LEAGUE HOTEL, CARRICK, CO. 
Donegal. Ideal bi-lingual centre for ex- 
ploring the rugged scenery, examining 
Donegal homespun and famed _fairisle 
knitting. Safe beaches, old-world charm. 
The cliff scenery at Slieve League unequalled 
in Europe. Hot and cold water in bedrooms. 
Excellent cuisine, salmon, lobster and sea 
fishing. Illustrated brochure 





Leitrim 








HOTEL IVANHOE, DUBLIN,A.A., R.1.A.C. 
Ashley Courtney Recommended. Owner 
managed with every detail of its adminis- 
tration under the direct control of the 
proprietor. A feature of the Ivanhoe of 
which the management is justly proud is the 
tradition of cheerful and willing service 
which exists among the staff. Telephone 
(Visitors) 511261, (Manager) 51461. 


Limerick 











ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL. LIMERICK’S 
most modern and select hotel, situated 
in the heart of the city. Bedrooms 
with private bath. Central heating. P.O. 
Telephones in all rooms. Cocktail bar, 
restaurant. 14 miles Shannon Airport. 
*Phone 74. 








TULLAGHAN HOUSE, TULLAGHAN, 
Co. Leitrim, is a delightful country house 
standing in its own grounds of 50 acres 
overlooking the Atlantic and one and a half 
miles from Bundoran on the main Sligo- 
Derry Road. The house is beautifully 





furnished and appointed. Catering under the 
personal supervision of the owners. Grade A. 
Write for brochure. Phone Bundoran 48. 
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Cavan 





PARK HOTEL, VIRGINIA, CO. CAVAN, 
Only 50 miles from Dublin on the shores of 
Lough Ramor. Excellent coarse fishing, 
bathing, boating, shooting. Extensive 
wooded grounds contain 9-hole golf course, 
putting green, hard tennis court. Own 
garden and dairy. Good food. Table tennis, 
television and QJussian billiards. A.A. 
R.LA.C. Grade A. Brochure, ’Phone rr. 





Galway 








SWEENEY’S OUGHTERARD HOUSE 
Hotel, Connemara. A.A. and R.I.A.C. 
appointments. Beside river in spacious 
grounds. Free fishing for salmon, trout and 
pike on nearby Lough Corrib. Sea trout 
fishing available. Telephone and Telegrams: 
Oughterard 7. Proprictors: Mr. and Mrs. 
P. L. Higgins. 





Sligo 





GRAND HOTEL,SLIGO. YOURHOLIDAY 
in Ireland is not complete unless you visit 
beautiful Sligo and Lough Gill, justly 
described as the Killarney of the West. 
Adjacent to Donegal and Connemara, 
which comprise the finest scenery in Ireland. 
Centrally heated. Fully licensed. good 
shooting. Fishing, championship golf. 











Come to Ireland and its Premier County Hotel 


Royal Bray Hotel 


Grade “‘A”’ Hotel co. WICKLOW A.A. 3 Star 


Ideal centre for touring the Wicklow Hills. 
Accommodation for 100 guests. 

Hotel centrally heated + Spacious Public Rooms. 
Catering “‘par excellence” + Television Lounge. 
One of Ireland’s most beautiful Ballrooms. 

3 Golf courses near Hotel. 

Bus service from hotel door to Dublin (10 miles). 


Wiustrated Tariff, Brochure gladly mailed on request. 

















SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 








GOOD FOOD AND COOKING 
FREE GOLF AND TENNIS: FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 








THE 
GRESHAM 
welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on _ tap. 
Suites. 


Radiant Heat. Private 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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Your Self Drive Car 
IS WAITING oo IN IRELAND i A Worderful 
i HOLIDAY 


CAR RENTALS LTD. 


(JOE CAHILL) 


32 BACHELORS WALK 
O’CONNELL BRIDGE, DUBLIN 


PHONE 46175-46176 











FENNINGS — 
The Record Specialists INTERNATIONAL 


75 PARNELL STREET, DUBLIN SELF-DRIVE SERVICE 
(2 Doors from O'Connell Street) HARRISON ROW, RATHGAR 


DUBLIN 
Telephone 906384 


also at 


@ 3 WOOD QUAY, Phone 73309 
@ '!0 LR. DORSET ST., Phone 40397 
@ 344 NTH. CIRCULAR RD., PHIBSBORO 








Write to-day for full details 
ADVICE ON PLANNING YOUR TOUR GLADLY GIVEN 

















‘cmake use of time...”’ 


Travel Swissair 

Whether your journey is to or from Europe, 
the Far East, the Middle East, South America 
or North America—with superb Swiss food, 
Swiss efficiency and Swiss SERVICE to make 
your journey memorable, it’s a wonderful way 


to get there—First Class or Tourist. 


SAimin s6, Swiss DAR ndO 


* 


Ask your Travel Agent or 
Aer Lingus for full details. 


Dusuin Orrick : Grafton Buildings, Grafton Street. Phone : Dublin 73709 









































ASK FOR 


— LIDDELL 
GEORGIAN LINENS 


ROOM, MADE IN IRELAND 
METROPOLE FOR THE WORLD 


for 


@DINNER @DANCE 


Complete A La Dress Informal. 
Carte Menu. You Continuous until 
may book your after midnight. 


table in advance. At the Piano, 











Peggy Dell. 











@ CABARET 


Featuring foremost var- 


iety artistes, and the 
cream of Irish talent. 
Programme changes 


every week. 








OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 





METROPOLE, O’CONNELL ST., DUBLIN 






































THE WEXFORD FESTIVAL 

The Wexford Festival, Ireland’s major late-season holiday 
attraction will run from Sunday, 27 October to Sunday, 
3 November, both dates inclusive. The programme—full 
details of which will be announced at a later date—will 
include the operas ‘L’Italiana in Algeri’ by Rossini and 
‘Figlia del Reggimiento’ by Donizetti. In addition there will 
be a number of showings of films of particular interest, 
concerts, recitals and lectures. 

Enquiries should be made to: The Wexford Festival 
Office, 105 North Main Street, Wexford. 





POWwERSCOURT DeMESNE—MoOnRE VISITORS 

Powerscourt Demesne, long famous for the beauty of the 
Wicklow landscape in which it is set and for its superb 
gardens, has grown steadily in popularity in recent years. 


Last year over $0,000 visitors toured it and it is cot - 
fidently expected that this figure will be exceeded th ; 
season. Chief among Powerscourt’s attractions are th: 
magnificent grounds which stretch for miles in ever 
direction; and the gardens which are of interest not only t ) 
the horticulturist and landscapist but to young and o! | 
because of the many curiosities they contain. 

Powerscourt Demesne innovations in 1957 include th : 
provision of a private bus service from the Eagle Gate to th : 
Gardens, the erection of a pheasant aviary at tke entrance t ) 
the Gardens and the provision of a sandpit type artifici: | 
beach with see-saws for the children near the famous 
400-foot Waterfall. 

A frequent bus service links Enniskerry—beside Powers- 
court Demesne—with Dublin some ten miles away. It ma 
also be easily reached from the popular East Coast resort 
of Bray. 





Oo, LIMERICK IS BEAUTIFUL —continued from page 26 


Killeedy and Kilmeedy; Caherconlish, Crecora, Croom 
and Clarina with Patrickswell and Murroe of the ballad. 
Shanid Castle, jet against the sky: Glin Castle, startlingly 
white against the woods. Boher and Dromkeen; Drom- 
colloger—its library a monument to a tragedy; Galbally of 
‘the Farmer’; Munster Fair Tavern with its monument to a 
famous weight-thrower. Templeglantine—the only parish 
in Ireland without a pub; Abbeyfeale—the only parish in 
Limerick without a Creamery. Creeves and Newbridge; 
Ardagh of the Chalice . . . | could go on and on. 

Rural Limerick! Where I saw a parish priest put his 
hand inside his jacket, produce a tin flute and play lively jigs 
and reels. 

Rural Limerick! Where an old labourer cutting grass 
with a scythe on the ‘long acre’ of the roadside, unlocked 
his creaking back and paused to chat awhile with me. “At 
the start of my life’, he said, ‘I crawled about on a wet mud 
oor, for wasn’t I of the seed, breed and generation of 
labourers’. He jerked his thumb towards his red-tiled 
cottage. ‘I'll go out of life, son’, he said, ‘in a house that'd 
do credit to the President of Ireland himself! 

Aye! Limerick is beautiful—surely ! 








Wine 
Merchants 
since 


1825 
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Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 
wines and spirits you ‘ 
may take home with you on of 
your return. 
Call to see us when in 
Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 





The 


House 


MORGAN 
36 Dawson Street, 
DUBLIN 





























DUBLIN 
HORSE 
SHOW 


AUGUST 6th, 7th, 8th 
Oth, 10th 
1957 


GREAT INTERNATIONAL 
MILITARY AND CIVIL 
HORSE JUMPING 
CONTESTS 
BLOODSTOCK SALES 


* 


For programmes and reserved seat 


particulars apply : 
THE 
ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY 


BALLSBRIDGE 
DUBLIN 














Gifts 
Switzers of Grafton Street, is the ideal centre for 
your Dublin shopping. We have Irish linens, 
Donegal tweeds, Waterford glass, handwoven 
rugs, scarves and stoles. 








We have a full range of fashion departments 
where you can buy Irish tweed suits and over- 
coats, and men’s sports jackets. 

If you cannot meet us in person we'll be pleased 
to answer post enquiries. 


Send for our Guide to Dublin, 














Suites 


GRAFTON STREET 


DUBLIN 
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Travel the world, and wherever fashionable 
women meet, you are sure to see 
Round Tower tweeds. To London, Paris, New York 
Berlin, they contribute a gaiety of 
design, a brilliant craftsmanship, which car be 
achieved only in Donegal where they are 
handwoven by traditional weavers. In Ireland, F ound 
Tower tweeds give an added charm to won en 
who are proud to wear them because of ‘heir 
distinctive Irish origin plus the standards they hav 
set abroad. Watch for the label on every garment. 

















A product of the Gaeltacht. 


Trade enquiries to 
GAELTARRA EIREANN, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 











within your means 
all the way from Southampton 
and Cobh to New York 


Come and relax in the comfort of a perfectly 
organised Atlantic crossing. Enjoy the gaiety 
... the leisure . . . the sports. Take delight in 
the tempting cuisine. All this—and more—is yours 
when you go by either of those two splendid 
ships, the Ryndam and the Maasdam. Both are 
air-conditioned, have 75% double cabins, 
offer truly magnificent accommodation and service 
at rates within your means. They are Holland- 
America liners too, the line which has 
prompted the saying — 


IT’S GOOD TO BE ON A WELL-RUN SHIP 








Accommodation on both ships: 


39 First and 842 Tourist 
Class passengers. 





Minimum one-way fares: 


Winter: Tourist from £60.10.0 ‘ 
First Class from £82.0.0. Full details from your Local Travel Agent or 


Summer: Tourist from £68.00 | | THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO, LTD., | CECIL ST., LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 
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most from your 
holiday in Ireland 
with CIE 






There aren’t many countries in the world which can offer, within such a small compass, so many attractions and such a 
remarkable variety of scenery, as Ireland, and Coras lompair Eireann—Ireland’s Transport Company—makes it so easy to 
have a perfect holiday in this lovely land. . . . 


@ All-in conducted tours by luxury motor coach, varying in duration from 2 to 12 days, are specially planned for interest, 
comfortand enjoyment. Tours visit such famous places as Killarney, Blarney, Connemara, Glendalough, Belfast and Donegal. 


@ iesel-clectric main line trains with cocktail-bar and buffet services will whisk you to the Golden West or Sunny South 
in a few hours. 


} \ @ The six Great Southern Hotels, owned and managed by CIE are unrivalled for comfort, service and cuisine. They are 
ideal centres for seeing the beautiful south and west coasts. 











Ask your travel agent for brochures or write 


CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN, 


And aR: 


Public Relations Department, 

59 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin; 

in LONDON—Irish Tourist Bureau, 

71 Regent Street; 

in U.S. and CANADA—Irish Railway Offices, 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; 

in FRANCE—British Railways Office, Paris 











Dublin r 


| THE BIRTHPLACE OF GUINNESS 








HEN this picture of College Green, Dublin, was engraved, early in the 
Win Century, Guinness’s stout was already an established favourite. 
The building in the centre is the front of Trinity College in whose library are the 
Book of Kells and the ancient O’Neill harp on which the Guinness trade mark is 
based. From College Green you can set off on a No. 21 bus 
to see Guinness’s historic Brewery at St. James’s Gate. 
The Brewery, when it was first leased by Arthur Guinness in 
1759, covered four acres. By 1914 it had grown to 60 acres, 
and is now perhaps the most famous Brewery in the world. 


SPECIAL INVITATION TO VISIT ST. JAMES’S GATE 


Visitors are taken over the Brewery by qualified guides every weekday 
(except Bank Holidays) between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. and on Saturdays 
at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 are not admitted. No visitor to 
Dublin should miss this fascinating and instructive tour. 
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